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JOBS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





RESIDENT KENNEDY has asked Congress to enact 

legislation authorizing the Executive Branch to launch 
a three-part program to provide on-the-job training for 
young people, aged 16-22, in private companies, public 
agencies, or a special conservation corps. The proposal 
constitutes part of an over-all plan to cultivate higher levels 
of skill and competence in the nation’s labor force as one 
means of promoting economic growth. New programs for 
youth have been deemed necessary because (1) the num- 
ber of young people entering the labor force in the years 
immediately ahead will substantially increase; (2) many 
of the new entrants will be poorly prepared to fill job open- 
ings that are in greatest abundance; and (3) many of the 
job applicants will not have had opportunity to acquire 
skills now in demand unless special steps are taken to 
that end. 


It is hoped that the administration’s plan, if put into 
effect, will help to relieve the serious situation created by 
swelling of the ranks of young misfits in the poorer sections 
of big cities. These are the under-educated, often socially 
maladjusted young people from underprivileged homes who 
have little to offer a prospective employer. They are the 
ones most likely to become chronic lawbreakers, derelicts, 
heads of families on relief, or marginal workers. Growth 
in the number of youths of this stamp, for whom steady 
employment is not now in prospect, has been described by 
James B. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 


sity, as “social dynamite, . . . a serious threat to our free 
society.” 2 


American youths entering the job market during the 
1940s and early 1950s had a relatively easy time finding 





1The President’s request was forwarded to Congress on June 7. A Senate Labor 
subcommittee held hearings June 12-21 on the administration bill, which had been 
introduced by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.). A House Labor subcommittee 
opened hearings June 19 on an identical bill introduced by Rep. Carl D. Perkins 
(D Ky.). 

2 Address at Conference on Unemployed Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas, spon- 
sored by National Committee for Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., May 24, 
1961. 
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work. The great economic expansion of the war and post- 
war years provided ample employment opportunities ex- 
cept in brief periods of recession. Competition for jobs 
was reduced by manpower demands of the military services 


and by opening of educational opportunities to veterans 
under the G.I. bills. 


INCREASING COMPETITION IN THE SEARCH FOR JOBS 


The situation is now changing and is likely to change 
still more in the near future. The G.I. education program 
has tapered off and the number of enlisted personnel in 
the armed forces has fallen from about three million in 
1953, when the Korean War ended, to around two million 
today. Of greater significance are the impending growth 
of the population in the school-leaving ages and a decline 
in job opportunities for untrained and inexperienced work- 
ers. All these factors make it certain that the young job- 
hunter is going to have an increasingly harder time finding 
stable employment than did his older brother. 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg told this year’s 
college graduates, in an open letter on May 28, that their 
prospects for employment were good despite a persisting 
high rate of unemployment. A less happy job prospect 
faces young people without a college education. Surveys 
made by state employment agencies in 15 major industrial 
areas last April, before business had picked up so notice- 
ably, showed that the effects of employment cutbacks in 
industry were particularly severe on young job-hunters, 
especially those who had not completed a high school edu- 
cation. With an ample supply of applicants for job open- 
ings, employers favored experienced older workers over in- 
experienced youths. 


Pittsburgh reported that jobs normally filled by youths 
were being taken by married women re-entering the labor 
market because their husbands were out of work. The 
Baltimore, Chicago and New York surveys indicated that 
“automation and other technological changes in industry 
are gradually curtailing various traditional beginner jobs 
for young workers.” One of Boston’s largest public em- 
ployment offices reported that applicants under 20 years 
of age constituted 22 per cent of the job-seekers but only 
6 per cent of placements during the previous year. 


It was brought out in the employment agency reports 
that existence of a substantial labor surplus had influenced 
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employers to tighten skill and education requirements. A 
high school diploma was generally required and more and 
more employers expected applicants to have some college 
or other post-high school education. Some employers, not 
wanting to bother with work permits or compliance with 
other child labor law requirements, refused to consider any 
applicant under 18. A number of area reports, directing 
attention to the expected increase in the number of high 
school graduates, stressed that it would “intensify the al- 


ready serious problem of absorbing young job-seekers into 
the labor market.” 


Unemployment among young workers has consistently 
run, in good times and bad, at no less than twice the rate 
for all workers. In May 1961, for example, the national 


unemployment rate was 6.7 per cent, but for workers aged 
16-20 the rate was 17 per cent.‘ 


SHARP RISE IN NUMBER OF JOB MARKET ENTRANTS 


The bulk of entrants into the labor force during the 
1960s will be young people born in the postwar years of 
high birth rates. Twenty-six million persons under age 
25 are expected to enter the labor force during the decade 
as against 19 million during the 1950s. The number of 
persons in the labor force still under 25 at the end of the 
1950s was only half a million more than it had been at 
the beginning of the decade, having risen from 13.3 million 
to 13.8 million. But by 1970 the number of workers in 
this age bracket is expected to be 6.4 million greater than 


in 1960, rising by nearly 50 per cent to a total of 20.2 
million. 


By 1970 the proportion of the labor force comprising 
workers in the teens and early 20s will approach the figure 
recorded in the period before child labor and compulsory 
school attendance laws had been widely enacted. At the 
turn of the century 27 per cent of the male labor force had 
not reached the age of 25. By 1955 the ratio had dropped 
to 17 per cent, but by 1970 it will have moved back to 23 


per cent, a level at which it is expected to remain for at 
least five years. 


Women in the labor force have had a different history. 





8U.S. Department of Labor, Special Survey of Youth Employment in 15 Metro- 
politan Areas, May 16, 1961. 


* Unadjusted rates. The seasonally adjusted national rate for May was 6.9 per 
cent. 
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Nearly 50 per cent of all female workers in 1900 were 
under 25, chiefly because most women did not work after 
they married. With an increasing number of older women 
holding jobs, the proportion under 25 had fallen to 20 per 
cent by 1960. In another 10 years, however, the propor- 
tion of young women workers is expected to have risen to 
24 per cent, where it will be almost the same as that of 
male workers under 25. These figures have been said to 
“make it abundantly clear how dependent the American 
economy will be in the next decade or more upon the labor 
force participation, the skill and the productivity of the 
nation’s young people.” > 


EFFECT OF OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS ON JOB OPENINGS 


Labor Secretary Goldberg testified before a Senate Labor 
subcommittee, June 3, that “to appreciate the potential 
problem posed by this massive influx of young workers, it 
must be considered in light of the unemployment rate 
among our young people, as well as the changing character 
of the economy.” He pointed to the following changes in 
the “occupational structure” which make it imperative that 
new members of the labor force have a solid background 
of general education plus training in certain specialties: 
the shift from an agricultural to an industrial and com- 
mercial economy, the rapid expansion of research and de- 
velopment, the application of technological improvements, 
the increasing size and complexity of business organiza- 
tions, the growth of record-keeping, and the growing need 
for educational and medical services. 


Opportunities for work on farms or in unskilled indus- 
trial jobs—areas in which one-fifth of all workers under 25 
were employed in 1957—are declining. The Labor Depart- 
ment expects also that jobs for factory operatives and other 
semi-skilled workers, which offered substantial employment 
opportunities to youth in the past, will expand at a declin- 
ing rate. Greatest expansion will be in the professional, 
managerial and skilled occupations in which the percentage 
of workers under 25 has never been large. There will be 
a substantial growth of openings also for young clerical 
and sales workers, but educational and special training re- 
quirements in these fields are rising. 

Although the educational attainments of youth as a whole 
” © Margaret L. Plunkett, Youth: Its Employment and Occupational Outlook, reprint 


from Studies in Unemployment (prepared for Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, February 1960), p. 76. 
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are increasing, a substantial number of young people have 
glaring educational deficiencies: one in three of those who 
enroll in high school fails to graduate.6 An estimated 714 
million teen-agers will enter the labor market during the 
1960s without having completed high school; 214 million 
of them will not have completed the eighth grade. The 
non-graduates, said Goldberg, will face “a grave problem 
in finding useful employment in the years ahead.” 


EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL DROPOUTS IN LABOR MARKET 


Virtually all youngsters who drop out of school, with the 
exception of girls who quit to marry, start looking for 
work. A number of studies offer statistical evidence of 
the handicaps under which they labor. The dropouts find 
it hardest to get work, they get the poorest jobs, they are 
laid off more frequently, their periods of unemployment 
last longer, and they make the least progress up the job 
scale as they reach the peak earning years of life. One 
study showed that more than one-half of high school grad- 
uates, but only two-fifths of the dropouts, found jobs in less 
than a week. Ten per cent of the dropouts, but only 4 per 
cent of the graduates, took as long as 14 or more weeks 
to find the first job.’ 


When job opportunities are curtailed, the dropout feels 
the pinch more than the high school graduate. The state 
employment agency surveys last April showed an “appre- 
ciably more difficult labor market situation faced by drop- 
outs, as compared to high school graduates.”’ Philadelphia, 
for example, reported that the decline in number of place- 





OCCUPATIONS OF 1960 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AND SCHOOL DROPOUTS IN OCTOBER 1960 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Occupational group graduates dropouts 
Professional and_ technical 5.2 . 1.7 
Managers and proprietors, non-farm__ 0.5 13 
Clerical : 38.9 10.9 
Sales 8.4 5.2 
Craftsmen, foremen 3.5 238 
Operatives 17.4 23.0 
Household and other service 9.2 : 18.9 
Farmers and farm labor. 8.9 science 
Non-farm labor —- ener 13.8 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 





* Thirty years ago, however, two in three failed to graduate from high school. 


7U.S. Department of Labor, School and Early Employment Experience of Youth, 
August 1960, p. 28. 
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ments between the five-month period ended in February 
1961 and the like period a year earlier was 50 per cent 
among dropouts as against only 6 per cent among high 
school graduates. 


Comparison of occupational ratios among 1960 high 
school graduates and that year’s dropouts showed that the 
better educated got more of the white collar and skilled 
jobs, while the dropouts filled the poorer-paying jobs with 
the least prospect for continuous employment.’ Studies of 
older workers indicated that occupational differences re- 
lated to educational background tended to persist through- 
out life. 


Job Handicaps of Under-Educated Youths 


CONCERN over the problems of young job-hunters centers 
chiefly on those who are handicapped by insufficient edu- 
cation and who live in circumstances that hinder their 
finding stable employment. There is concern in part be- 
cause these youths represent a great waste of manpower 
at a time when the need for a more highly trained labor 
force is growing, and in part because they appear to be 
the central element of a social sore that afflicts virtually 
all large cities. The expected increase in the number of 
idle youths, many from economically deprived homes or 
with the extra handicap of being members of a minority 
race, has spurred a number of communities to develop pro- 
grams to get them into constructive activities. 


SITUATION OF UNEMPLOYED ADOLESCENTS IN SLUMS 


The greatest concentrations of youths with the poorest 
employment prospects are in city slums. Unemployment 
among young people of the slums is far above the national 
average. Special surveys conducted for a recent Wash- 
ington conference on urban youth, reported to the confer- 
ence on May 24 by James B. Conant, showed that in one 
slum section 59 per cent of males between the ages of 
16 and 21 were out of school, unemployed and “roaming 
the streets.” In another slum area with 125,000 inhabi- 


* Sophia Cooper, “Employment of June 1960 High School Graduates,” Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1961, p. 463. 
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tants, largely Negro, 70 per cent of the boys and girls in 
that age group were neither in school nor at work. 

In a slum area where over half the male youth are unemployed 
and out of school [said Conant] we are allowing a grave danger 
to the stability of our society to develop. A youth who has dropped 
out of school and never has had a full-time job is not likely to 
become a constructive citizen of his community. ... As a frus- 
trated individual he is likely to be anti-social and rebellious. Some 
of this group will end as juvenile delinquents. No one would 
claim that providing full employment for youth in the large cities 
would automatically banish juvenile delinquency, . . . [but] full 
employment would have a highly salutary effect. 

Conant pointed to major differences between the employ- 
ment prospects of slum youth today and slum youth of 
several generations ago. In the past those young people 
were chiefly the offspring of immigrant families, poor but 
with “pride of family” and aspirations for self-betterment 
that were encouraged by opportunities afforded them in the 
New World. Labor shortages and a strong demand for un- 
skilled labor gave them at least their first step up the 
employment ladder. 


The slum youth of today is largely Negro, hemmed in 
by discriminatory patterns that tend to stifle ambition. 
While immigrant youths of the past “knew that their pre- 
decessors for generations had worked their way out of 
poverty in the cities .. . [and] were convinced that they 
could do likewise,” the Negro slum youths of today have 
“almost complete lack of such conviction.” 


Without a stable home life or the disciplines of school 
or work, these youths are subject to deleterious influences. 
Handicapped in looking for work by deficiencies of educa- 
tion, experience, manner, speech and dress, they become 
alienated from the rest of society and tend to develop hos- 
tile attitudes toward it. Many become the floaters of the 
city streets, a source pool of delinquency and crime. Con- 
ant warned: “The building up of a mass of unemployed 
and frustrated Negro youth in congested areas of a city 
is a social phenomenon that may be compared to the piling 
up of inflammable material in an empty building. . 
Potentialities for trouble—indeed, possibilities of disaster 
—are surely there.” 


ScHOOL Dropouts: JOB AND BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS 


To many concerned with the employment problems of 
idle youths, the key to all solutions is to keep them in school 
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until they graduate. Rising educational requirements for 
employment point to the high school diploma as a minimum 
essential of adequate job preparation. Only the high school 
graduate is considered sufficiently disciplined in work 
habits and sufficiently grounded in the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing and mathematics to be eligible for employment 
at any except manual or menial jobs. 


Inability of the school] dropout to get a steady job ap- 
pears directly related to the problem of delinquent be- 
havior. Numerous studies show that the factors which 
predispose an adolescent to errant behavior predispose him 
also to quit school prematurely; in the case of both the 
delinquent and the dropout, the major factors are said to 
be “maladjustments in the home and school.” *® Although 
not all dropouts become delinquent, there is a high inci- 


dence of school failure, truancy and early quitting of school 
among delinquents. 


The Phi Delta Kappan Commission on Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency has estimated that some 15 per cent 
of American eighth and ninth graders—30 to 40 per cent 
in some city schools—comprise an “alienated” group whose 


members are most likely to become dropouts and delin- 
quents: 


Such youth have been unsuccessful in meeting the standards 
set by the society for them—standards of behavior, of learning 
in school, of performance on a job. By the time they reach 
adolescence these boys and girls are visible as the misfits in 
school. Either they are hostile and unruly, or passive and apa- 
thetic. They have quit learning and have dropped out of school 
psychologically two or three years before they can drop out 
physically. . . . Within this group are found the majority of 
juvenile delinquents. Among the girls of this group are found 
the majority of 16- and 17-year-old brides.10 


The dropout is almost invariably an unsuccessful stu- 
dent, often older than average for his grade. He not only 
has done poorly in his studies, but also has participated 
little in extracurricular activities and has failed to develop 
a sense of belonging to his school. He may rebel against 
school discipline or see no point in studying subjects re- 
mote from his immediate personal interests. Although 


*George C. Brook (director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Chicago School 
system), “High School Dropouts and Corrective Measures,”” Federal Probation, Sep- 
tember 1959, p. 34. 

” Robert J. Havighurst and Lindley J. Stiles, “National Policy for Alienated 


Youth,” Phi Delta Kappan, April 1961, pp. 284-285. Phi Delta Kappa is a profes- 
sional fraternity for men in education. 
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some leave school primarily because they want to go to 
work, economic need is not the principal reason for early 
school leaving. Most dropouts are from low income fam- 
ilies, but few are compelled to quit in order to support 
themselves or their families." 


A majority of 1,600 dropouts questioned in a Labor De- 
partment survey of seven communities said they quit be- 
cause they were bored with their subjects, disliked their 
teachers or had other complaints. About one-fourth of 
the boys said they quit to go to work and about the same 
percentage of girls said they left to get married. 


Although dropouts tend to have lower I.Q.s than other 
students, they are not all of low mental capacity. In the 
above study, two-thirds of the dropouts had I.Q.s in the 
average range (85-109) and 6 per cent rated 110 or higher. 
Thus the large majority represented a “serious loss of po- 
tential craftsmen, clerical and other skilled workers,” and 
some had the innate capacity to succeed at higher levels 


of training for professional, sub-professional or technical 
jobs. }2 


EMPLOYMENT DIFFICULTIES OF URBAN NEGRO YOUTHS 


The factors predisposing a teen-ager to drop out of school 
are particularly prevalent among children from deprived 
homes; this is why a far larger proportion of Negroes than 
whites fail to complete high school. The differential is 
particularly marked in the rural South and in northern 
urban schools. A survey of 10 high schools in four Con- 
necticut cities, for example, showed that in 1956-57 the 
dropout rate for Negroes was 60 per cent higher than for 
whites—14 per cent against 9 per cent. If the rates re- 
mained constant over the four-year period, 36 per cent of 
the white and 56 per cent of the Negro students would 
fail to graduate.’ 


Because even high school graduates among Negroes are 
likely to have a relatively hard time finding a good job, 
Negro youths may see little economic advantage to remain- 
ing in school. A study of city slum youth, cited by Conant 





™ A Connecticut survey found that 41 per cent of white and 23 per cent of Negro 
dropouts came from families with $100 or more weekly income, while 6 per cent of 
white and 24 per cent of Negro students who remained in school were from fam- 
ilies with less than $60 weekly income. 

%2U.S. Department of Labor, From School to Work (March 1960), pp. 5-6. 

13 Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, Comparative Study of Negro and White 
Dropoute in Selected Connecticut Schools (1959), pp. 9, 45. 
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in his presentation to the recent conference on urban youth, 
showed that nearly two-thirds of Negro boy dropouts and 
48 per cent of Negro boy graduates were unemployed. “In 
such a situation,” said Conant, “a pupil may well ask: why 
bother to stay in school when graduation for half the boys 
opens onto a dead-end street?” 


Even if a Negro youth qualifies educationally, he is often 
barred from the better jobs for beginners, particularly jobs 
in the skilled trades. A recent report by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People on 
Negro employment problems urged rectification of the 
“imbalance between skilled-craft demand and supply” by 
opening of opportunities for craft training among Negroes 
whose “population deployment, numerical significance and 
favorable age distribution” make them a “prime source for 
relieving the skilled manpower shortage.” The report 
stressed the need to expand apprenticeship training pro- 
grams and remove barriers to the participation of quali- 
fied Negro youths. Discriminatory practices in the build- 
ing trades, in the printing industry, and in tool and die and 
related metal crafts were cited." 


Negro youths rarely are informed of such apprenticeship 
opportunities as exist. Because of past discriminatory 
practices, there are few skilled craftsmen among their rela- 
tives to urge them to learn a trade. Professional job 
counselors do not often suggest apprenticeship; they are 
more likely to direct young Negroes to the lower-rated jobs 
where discrimination against their employment is not so 
prevalent. 


™ National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, The Negro Wage 
Earner and Apprenticeship Training Programs (1960), p. 15. 





Programs to Prepare Youths for Work 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has long shown interest 
in training of the nation’s youth for employment. Federal 
assistance to the land-grant colleges, dating from the orig- 
inal Morrill Act of 1862, was initiated to provide young 
people with not only a liberal education but also skills in 
agriculture and industry. As the need for vocational train- 
ing at lower levels became apparent, many states, local 
governments, and private groups established programs of 
instruction in agriculture, business, home economics, the 
trades and other skills. Congress authorized the creation 
in 1914 of a Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education to study the requirements and potentialities of 
these programs. Its report led to adoption in 1917 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which established a continuing pro- 
gram of federal aid for vocational education below the 
college level.'5 


GROWTH OF FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Subsequent acts of Congress extended the scope of the 
program and added considerably to its financial support. 
From an original appropriation of less than $1 million, 
federal aid to vocational education rose to nearly $50 
million in the fiscal year just ended. Every federal aid 
dollar for vocational education, moreover, is matched by 
$5.40 from state and local sources. The number of persons 
enrolled in public vocational courses has steadily increased 
and now totals around 3.8 million. The courses cover not 
only the original areas of training but also the so-called 
“distributive” occupations,'® fishery trades and industries, 
and practical nurse training. 


Over the years legislation has made federal assistance 
available to labor unions and employers for development 
of apprenticeship and other on-the-job training programs. 
Federal aid to job-placing programs of public employment 
agencies also has been provided, and the federal govern- 
ment has sponsored special programs for vocational train- 
ing of the handicapped. The National Defense Education 


% The federal program was originally administered by a Board for Vocational 
Education ; its functions were transferred in 1933 to the U.S. Office of Education. 

1% Occupations which have to do with the distribution of goods and services, such 
as jobs in retailing, wholesaling, business management, transportation, finance, in- 
surance, real estate, etc. 
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Act of 1958 extended vocational education to skilled work- 
ers in scientific and technical fields and provided funds for 
expansion of vocational guidance in the high schools. The 
Areas Redevelopment Act of (May 1) 1961 authorized 
appropriation of nearly $5 million for vocational training 
in depressed areas. Although these programs are not ex- 
clusively for young people, a large proportion of the trainees 
or student-workers are in their late teens and early 20s; 
many of the vocational courses are given as a part of the 
over-all high school programs. 


The U.S. Employment Service, working cooperatively 
with state employment agencies in many localities, has been 
giving increased attention in recent years to needs of 
special groups, including those of young persons seeking 
work. A “Year-Round Program” has been instituted for 
counseling and testing high school seniors throughout the 
school year in preparation for employment after grad- 
uation. About two-thirds of the states have special job 
placement services for youngsters fresh out of high school. 
A number of local offices have counseled and tested rural 
youth within a radius of up to 100 miles in an effort to 
place them in jobs in nearby urban communities. 


FAILURE TO ASSIST PROSPECTIVE PROBLEM YOUTHS 


Despite the great growth of vocational education, sizable 
numbers of youths most in need of job training and 
job placement assistance fail to come within range of the 
public programs. Only about 14,000 of the 25,000 public 
secondary schools in the country offer any vocational 
courses, and not all of the 14,000 schools have adequate 


facilities or offer courses in a reasonably wide range of 
subjects. 


A government report on a year-long study of the ques- 
tion, made public on the last day of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, found that “Vocational education . . . is cur- 
rently available to only a portion of those who are in need 
of such education.” The smaller high schools and those in 
communities with limited resources were particularly defi- 
cient in vocational offerings. Even where adequate pro- 
grams of vocational education were provided in the high 
schools, they were of no avail to students who quit school 
before reaching the higher grades where such courses are 
customarily given. The report said there was need for 
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“special types of vocational education that cannot normally 
be provided in public schools” for certain groups, including 
the dropouts.” 





In his special message on education, Feb. 20, President 
Kennedy said “the technological changes which have oc- 
curred in all occupations call for a review and re-evalua- 
tion” of vocational education statutes “with a view toward 
their modernization.” He had therefore requested the 
Health-Education-Welfare Secretary to create an advisory 
body of specialists to study these laws and to recommend 
measures “for improving and redirecting the program.” 


The experience of schools which offer vocational educa- 
tion shows that it is by no means a panacea for the drop- 
out problem. Although maintenance of separate vocational 
schools, or a separate vocational education “track,” for 
high school students with little academic ability has held 
many in school who might otherwise have quit, these 
schools and “tracks” also have a dropout problem. A five- 
year study of early school-leavers in New York City in the 
1950s showed that only 37 per cent of those who entered 
31 vocational high schools remained long enough to gradu- 
ate—a dropout rate nearly twice that of academic high 
schools. Further study of dropouts showed the same 
factors at work for those who quit the vocational as for 
those who quit the academic high schools: low achievement 
and poor socio-economic status.'® 


Superintendent Carl F. Hansen of the Washington, D.C., 
public schools testified before a House Labor subcommit- 
tee, June 19, that while establishment of a basic curric- 
ulum for students with academic shortcomings was “pro- 
ducing measurable results in creating holding power in the 
school, it does not by any means significantly reduce the 
dropout rate, especially among boys.” In a further effort 
to hold the poor achievers in school, the school system 
arranged for U.S. Employment Service officials to counsel 
youths about to drop out. But results were not promising. 


New York City public schools, through a “Higher Hori- 
zons”’ program, attempt to identify children from culturally 
deprived homes who have latent ability and to give them 





17 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Vocational Education in the 
Next Decade (January 1961), pp. 4-5. 


18 New York City Board of Education, A Five-Year Study of Early School Leavers 
(1957). : 
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special educational services designed to stimulate their 
desire for a good education and to improve their prospects 
for high-grade employment after leaving school. A similar 
program, supported by private foundation funds, has been 
instituted for a group of Negro adolescents in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ford Foundation grants totaling $910,000 for 
programs designed, directly or indirectly, to reduce the 
number of dropouts in slum neighborhoods of Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Calif., and St. Louis were announced 
July 11. The National Education Association announced 
the same day that it would initiate a study, financed largely 
by the Ford Foundation, to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation on current efforts to deal with dropout and youth 
unemployment problems and to offer consultation services 
to communities establishing programs in these fields. 


Some educators question whether merely holding a stu- 
dent in school is a satisfactory answer to the problem of 
idle adolescents. Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, ad- 
dressing the urban youth conference on May 24, cited the 
opinion of John W. Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, that “Sometimes more schooling is the answer, 
but there comes a time when it is not.” Johnson quoted 
Gardner as having said: 

The failure to see constructive alternatives [to more schooling] 

. is leading too many of our young people into educational 
paths that gain them nothing except the conviction that they are 
misfits. The truth is that in the case of the youngster who is not 
very talented academically, continuance of formal schooling may 
simply prolong a situation in which he is doomed to failure. 


Conant told the conference that it was important, not 
how long a school retained a student, but that “the educa- 
tional experience of youths should fit their subsequent em- 
ployment, . . . whether a boy drops out .. . in grade 10 
for] after graduation from high school.” Schools should 
maintain responsibility for out-of-school youths by pro- 
viding guidance until they are 21, whether they have grad- 
uated or not. This would require cooperation with em- 
ployers, labor unions, and other community agencies to 
arrange for a satisfactory transition from school to job. 


LocaAL EFFoRTS TO FIND Joss FOR OvuT-oF-SCHOOLERS 


Various special efforts are being made to steer youthful 
“floaters” into jobs or job-training programs. Gov. Nelson 


A. Rockefeller of New York on May 22, 1960, announced 
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establishment of a Youth Employment Service as a special 
branch of the state employment service to try to find jobs 
for persons 16-18 years old. The Governor appealed for 
cooperation of the state’s businessmen, so that “one of 
the most critical problems of youth can be solved.” 


The program has been pushed intensively in New York 
City, where a 1957 census showed 10,000 jobless out-of- 
school youths in the 16-18 age bracket. Operations are 
carried out from 23 centers in neighborhoods containing 
the highest concentrations of young floaters. Placement 
officers try to prevail on the young people to go back to 
school and take after-school and Saturday jobs, and they 
canvass employers for job openings. 


A recent report showed that up to last December, the 
Youth Employment Service had registered only 3,959 
youths (80 per cent boys) and was able to place only 1,200. 
To go that far, it was necessary to make more than 12,000 
contacts with employers by telephone or personal visit. A 
partial survey of placements made in the first four months 
indicated that 72 per cent of the boys and 59 per cent of 
the girls stayed on the job less than three months; about 
one-third of both sexes remained less than a month. Never- 
theless, the program is considered to hold promise, and Gov. 
Rockefeller told the legislature in January that it would 
be expanded. 


Similar programs on a smaller scale have been insti- 
tuted elsewhere. Detroit offers dropouts six-week courses 
in various skills and places them in paid training jobs for 
six weeks. The St. Louis Board of Education enlists the 
cooperation of management and labor in finding work-train- 
ing positions for dropouts. The Maryland department of 
education and the state employment service initiated a 
joint program in 1958 to offer dropouts counseling, aptitude 
testing, and attempts at placement. When it was realized 
that a large number of dropouts were failing to register 
for this assistance, efforts were made to track them down 


and persuade them to take advantage of the services 
offered. 


The enormous difficulty of attaining lasting results 
through such programs was made evident by a Washing- 
ton, D. C., job counselor who, according to Superintendent 
of Schools Hansen, “is walking the streets to find boys who 
are out of school and out of work.” The counselor, Hyman 
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Perlo, reported: “I contacted [by form letter] 217 drop- 
outs. Of those contacted, 75 came to see me in person—a 
34.7 per cent response. Of the 75, I placed 46 in job sit- 
uations [61.3 per cent]. And of the 46, 15 still remain 
on the job [82.7 per cent].” 


Most of the employers hiring the boys were small busi- 
ness men who were personal friends of the counselor. “On 
the whole he [the employer] didn’t need a youngster of 
this sort nor did he feel obligated to ‘rehabilitate’ him. 
However, as a personal favor . . . he usually hired him 
at a dollar an hour, 40 hours a week.” Those who stayed 
on the job did well, but Perlo said that “The percentage of 
those fired for various and sundry reasons was, in my opin- 
ion, too great.” Lack of skill was not the only reason 
why so many failed to hold their jobs; another reason 
was lack of diligence. Perlo said: “If these youths could 
have had a modicum of training in punctuality, persever- 
ance, and drive before I got them, the number of those still 
on the job would be much greater than it is now.” 


ADMINISTRATION’S PLAN FOR TRAINING JOBLESS YOUTHS 


It is from these hard-to-educate, hard-to-place youths 
that the test material for the President’s proposed pro- 
gram of job training and job placement would come. 
Although the administration bill would limit eligibility to 
youths who “can reasonably be expected to benefit from 
and contribute to programs authorized under the act,” the 
programs can do little to alleviate the existing situation 
unless they extend to youths not reached by existing 
programs. 


Secretary Goldberg told the Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee, June 14, that the problems confronting urban youth 
are so complex that “We frankly do not yet know the best 
way in which to approach them.” The pending bill calls for 
pilot programs over a three-year period. By then the num- 
ber of young job-hunters will be approaching a crucial 
point; but with two or three years of experimentation be- 
hind it, the government may be in a better position to 
launch full-scale programs. 


The measure would authorize three types of programs, 
all to be administered by the Secretary of Labor. One 





1* Report presented by Superintendent Hansen to House Labor subcommittee, June 
19, 1961. 
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program would provide on-the-job training for young men 
and women aged 16-22 who would live at home. Contracts 
would be entered into with companies in private business 
and industry to provide the training. The youths would 
be paid prevailing wages for the job, and the federal gov- 
ernment would contribute up to $20 a week to help meet 
the wage costs. A second program would provide on-the- 
job training in such public service agencies as schools, hos- 
pitals or recreation centers. 


A third program would enroll male youths aged 17-22 in 
a conservation corps similar to that operated by the fed- 
eral government during the depression of the 1930s.?° 
Trainees would live in camps established on public lands, 
possibly national or state parks, and perform work contrib- 
uting to the conservation or improvement of these re- 
sources. Trainees would receive quarters, clothing, food, 
medical care and $70 a month, and the states would pay 
up to one-half of the costs. In all three of the programs, 
the young recruits would be tested, counseled, educated 
if necessary, and given specific skill training. 


The administration proposal is widely supported by edu- 
cators, social workers, guidance counselors and others who 
have dealt with the problems of idle youth. It is in line 
with recommendations of the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, of the National Committee 
for Children and Youth, and of other groups concerned 
with the affairs of young people. 


™See “Government Youth Corps,” E.R.R., 1961 Vol. I, pp. 15-20. 
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